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ment of a monarchy in America, Only the past April the Phila-
delphia newspapers tad published a letter from an unidentified
correspondent, asking if it might not be wise to give up the
attempt to form "one General Government for the whole com-
munity * and instead "to distribute the United States into three
Republics, who would enter into a perpetual league and alliance
for mutual defence." This suggestion, reprinted and discussed in
newspapers both north and south of Philadelphia, seems to have
made considerable headway. Philadelphia, with its experience as
a capital, preferred a federal government for the whole country,
and no doubt hoped its seat would be Philadelphia.

Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia had the past January given
voice to the most ardent federal principles in his Address to the
People of the United States, which opened with words that have
long been famous: "There is nothing more common," he said,
^than to confound the terms of the American revolution with
those of the late Axr^rican war. The American war is over: but
this is far from, being the case with the American revolution. On
the contrary, nothing but the first act of the great drama is closed.
It remains yet to establish and perfect our new forms of govern-
ment; kind to prepare the principles, morals, and manners of our
citizens, for these forms of government, after they are estab-
lished and brought to perfection."

Rush's words here summed up the opinion of many Americans*
whether in Philadelphia or elsewhere, who were thinking about
the future of the republic. Both in Philadelphia and elsewhere
there were many more who were uninformed or indifferent as to
any need of change; a good many who were jealous for the
sovereignty of their separate states; some who feared that a
stronger federal constitution might create a super-state in which
local self-government would be lost; a few who had come to the
' conclusion that the people of so widespread a confederation
could never govern themselves. In the circumstances perhaps
nothing did so much to encourage public faith in the Federal
Convention as the presence of Washington among the delegates.
He had been the symbol of American union as commander in
chief. He would be a symbol of union as president of the Con-
vention.

Testimony to the general confidence in him comes from a gos-
siping observer, Susannah Dfflwyn, who in May wrote her